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abounds ; that deep learning which places the 
author in the position, as it were, of those 
among whom the myths were developed ; that 
mind-reading faculty which enables him to 
follow the winding paths of primitive errant 
thought. 

Those wishing to acquaint themselves more 
thoroughly with one of the most suggestive of 
modern mythological works must be referred 
to the book itself. 

P. Groth. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 



I Sonetti romaneschi di Giuseppe Gioachino 
Belli, pubblicati dal nipote Giacomo, a 
cura di Luigi Mor,.ndi. Unica edizione 
fatta sugli autograft. Citta di Castello : 
S. Lapi. 6 vols., 1884-89. Vol. 1, i6mo, 
pp.. 560. 

The volume recently published completes 
Professor Luigi Morandi's edition of 
Belli's 'Sonetti,' written in the vernacular 
dialect of Rome. The editor, an Umbrian 
literary critic of note, has performed his 
difficult task with great intelligence and a 
degree of accuracy, diligence and honesty 
worthy of all praise. The manifold difficulties 
which Belli's poetry presents on account of 
the dialect in which it finds expression, its 
constant allusions to historical events, or to 
local circumstances, customs, practices, etc., 
have been entirely done away with by Pro- 
fessor Morandi's notes. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that by their aid a reader of 
Belli's work will be enabled to reconstruct, 
in a certain sense, that entire period of Roman 
history of which the poet has given so truthful 
and adequate a picture. 

In this respect volume one, which — for 
reasons apparent from its contents — has been 
published last, is the most important of the 
six ; for the preface, the- glossary and the 
index contained in its first half furnish a key 
to the understanding of all of Belli's sonnets. 
The preface (occupying 164 pages), besides 
forming a very appropriate introduction to 
them, discusses with great competence the 
question of the relation between Belli's 
poetry and the " Pasquinate," and thus gives 
the most accurate and trustworthy history of 



" Pasquino " and the "Pasquinate" that has 
ever been written. 

The literary legacy left by the popular 
poet, as well as the material furnished to the 
student of the Roman dialect, appears im- 
mensely larger and more valuable in this 
edition than in any of its predecessors. To 
form a tolerably correct estimate of the service 
rendered by Professor Morandi not only to 
literature but also to history, it should be 
borne in mind that Belli's work, although in 
spirit a continuation of the popular satire 
which took its name from the mutilated 
statue of " Pasquino," is, unlike the latter, 
a full and vivid representation of that Papal 
Rome whose characteristic features are so 
rapidly disappearing under the action of the 
new Italian civilization. 

C. L. Speranza. 
University of the City of New York. 



LANGUAGE REFORM. 
Germanic English, by Elias Molee, Bristol, 

Day County, Dak. 1889. 
An Attempt towards an International Lan- 
guage, by Dr. Esperanto. Translated 
by Henry Phillips, Jr. New York : Holt 8c 
Co., 1889. 
Aims and Traits of a World- Language, by 
Daniel G. Brinton, M. D. New York : 
Edgar S. Werner, 1889. 
The first two of these publications have 
already been noticed in Mod. Lang. Notes 
(see vol. iv, pp. 59-60). The aims and objects of 
the respective authors were there briefly stated, 
and it is not necessary to reconsider them 
here. 

Mr. Moi.ee has reconstructed his work, 
chiefly in the way of abridgment and it now 
appears in a pamphlet of sixty-four pages. 
Altho, as far as is generally known, little or 
nothing has been done toward convincing 
the people of the United States of the utility 
and necessity of adopting the " Germanic 
English," the author seems to have lost none 
of his enthusiasm nor of his faith that this 
language-scheme will be eventually accepted 
by those for whom it was contrived. It is rare 
to find such sublime faith in one's supposed 
mission in life; and we can not but feel a pang 
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of regret that a man of so much honesty and 
steadfastness of purpose should spend thirty 
years of his life on a subject which, from its 
very nature, is doomed to a miserable failure. 
Such it will inevitably be : not that Mr. Molee 
does not make out a strong case against our 
present English and in favor of the reform he 
advocates ; but it is one thing to sit down in 
the quiet of one's study and construct a 
language, and another and much more difficult 
task to have that language accepted and 
adopted. It would be pleasant to have some 
little encouragement to offer the author; but 
there is none, and the truth may as well be 
spoken. 

The plan of Dr. Samenhof (under the pen- 
name of Dr. Esperanto) has so much to 
recommend it, that Mr. Phillips has done 
well to put it into a readable English form. 
Surely no other of the numerous attempts yet 
made at constructing an international language 
is so simple, so natural, and so easy of acquisi- 
tion as this. One of the great objections to 
Volapiik, in addition to its cumbersome gram- 
matical machinery, is that most of the radicals 
used in word-formations have been so mutila- 
ted as to be almost unrecognizable. Who, for 
instance, unless he were told, would ever 
suspect that the word volapiik is a com- 
pound of world and speech ? This can not be 
said ofSAMENHOF's ' International Language;' 
for, being based upon roots common to most 
European languages, about ninty-nine per 
cent of the vocabulary is already in the 
possession of every person of average intelli- 
gence. With a grammar, moreover, so simple 
that it can be learned at a single sitting, and a 
facility of word-construction that for simplicity 
leaves nothing to be desired, Esperanto's 
' Lingvo internacia ' has every thing to com- 
mend it to those who feel the need of such a 
means of communication. That such a 
language is coming to be a wide-felt desidera- 
tum is evidenced by the large amount of dis- 
cussion the subject has called forth in recent 
years. 

Dr. D. G. Brinton's brochure is a reprint 
from Werner's Voice Magazine, and was 
originally an address delivered before the 
Nineteenth Century Club, New York (Decem- 
ber 12, 188S). As implied in the title, the 



author undertakes to set forth briefly the 
principal features which should characterize a 
universal or international language. What, 
in the first place, do we mean by universal 
language ? Is such a thing possible ? and, if 
possible, is it desirable ? Much depends on 
how we answer the first question. If by 
universal language is meant a language which 
is to take the place of all others as a means of 
human intercourse, such a thing, as history 
shows, is not only a wild dream, but, were it 
realizable, would be the greatest of calamities 
to personal culture and the progress of civil- 
ization. 

It is useless to discuss the question of a 
universal language, then, in this sense. But 
the exigencies of the modern world do call 
for a common tongue, which, in addition to 
the various national languages, shall serve as 
a universal medium of communication. At 
present, one must spend the best years of life 
in acquiring foreign languages, in order to fit 
oneself for the highest pursuits of the scholar, 
or else depend on the uncertainty of transla- 
tions. Much higher attainments would be 
possible, were it not for this loss of time. 
Moreover, the new invention of the telephone 
will soon connect orally the various countries 
of the civilized world and force us to seek a 
linguistic medium which shall be universally 
intelligible. The question is therefore be- 
coming one of urgency, and it behooves all 
the leading nations to agree upon a suitable 
language which shall be the official medium of 
international intercourse, oral and written, 
and which every educated person should 
acquire along with his. mother-tongue. There 
is nothing visionary in such a scheme. Latin 
was such a medium for centuries in Europe; 
and in later times French made some progress 
in that direction ; but both failed of per- 
manent results because of their unfitness. 

Dr. Brinton then goes on to enumerate 
the various aims and traits which should be 
possessed by such a world-language, to make 
its acceptance possible. Using these as a 
norm, he calls up and discusses briefly the 
merits and demerits of the various schemes 
looking to this end which have been so far 
presented. He does not find any of them 
come fully up to the standard, because their 
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authors ignore one of the most patent facts of 
all modern language-growth ; namely, the 
continued tendency from synthetic to analytic 
forms of expression, as in English, where al- 
most all inflections have been abandoned and 
grammatical relations are expressed by posi- 
tion and by separate words. 

Of all the world-languages examined by 
him, Dr. Brinton thinks that proposed by 
Julius Lott the best. Only the vocabulary 
had appeared up to the time of his writing ; 
but its clearness, sonorousness and freedom 
from new letters and strange marks speak 
well for the promised grammar. 

In conclusion the author calls attention to a 
common error of all modern framers of vo- 
cabularies. They have begun at the wrong 
end of their task. Instead of occupying them- 
selves with the stable and the kitchen, they 
should have begun primarily with words 
needed in intellectual pursuits, trusting to the 
future to work down to vocables for the ex- 
pression of material wants. 

Those interested in the question of a world- 
language will find Dr. Brinton's pamphlet 
very readable and instructive. 

Samuel Garner. 
U. S. Naval Academy. 

The Rule of S. Benet. Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon Interlinear Version. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by Dr. H. 
Logeman. London : Published for the 
Early English Text Society. 1888. Svo, 
pp. lxiij, 125. 
The indications that a better day is dawning 
for English linguistic study are confirmed 
by the volume before us. The palmy era of 
sciolism, chatty and entertaining or meagre 
and bald, seems to be drawing to an end. No 
doubt there will still be amusing charlatanry, 
still be scamping of work ostensibly under- 
taken in a serious spirit, but the vocation of 
the gentlemanly dabbler and the impudent 
pretender is rapidly becoming less honorable 
— one can hardly say that it ever was profitable. 
In particular, it is coming to be realized that 
the editor of a text which is valuable chiefly 
for linguistic purposes has not fulfilled his mis- 
sion when he has barely copied and sent it 
to the printer, or silently altered genuine read- 



ings to fit some preconceived theory of his 
own. He is at any rate bound to give us a 
faithful transcript of his original, or the means 
of readily framing it for ourselves ; but, if he 
is an editor worthy the name, he will do much 
more than this : he will furnish us with an 
apparatus which shall facilitate research, with 
scientific deductions from the material fur- 
nished by the text, with indexes and introduc- 
tions, and in general with the fruits of industry 
guided by scholarly method. He will not 
indulge in wild guess-work, unless he charac- 
terizes it as such ; and he will exhibit an 
acquaintance with the labors of his predeces- 
sors, and with the results of critical research 
as accepted and held by the leading contem- 
porary students of the subject. 

In the work we are now considering, Dr. 
Logeman might have gone further, and have 
given us something more, but it is not too 
much to say that, as far as appears from the 
means of verification at our disposal, he has 
fairly exemplified the spirit of the above 
requirements. His text is reproduced with 
much care, and the critical notes show close 
attention to the problems which it presents. 
But this is by no means all. There are "Out- 
lines of the History of Benedictinism in Eng- 
land until the Reformation," a bibliography of 
the various treatises found in MS. Cott. Tiber- 
ius A. 3 (in which the present text is found), 
showing where each separate treatise has been 
printed, what are in process of publication, and 
what still remain untouched ; a bibliography 
of the printed editions of the Latin Rule, with 
an account of the manner of editing in this 
instance ; a similar account of the method 
adopted in editing the Old English gloss ; 
a series of critical observations on the phonol- 
ogy and inflection of the text ; and an ex- 
tended analysis of the contents of the Rule, 
divided into chapters, and included in the 
prefixed table of contents. On the other 
hand we miss what might easily have been 
supplied, and what would have materially 
increased the value of the edition, an exhaus- 
tive list of the Old English words contained 
in the gloss, with the Latin equivalents ap- 
pended. In the case of a text so short as this 
such an index should always be provided, for 
the use of grammarian and lexicographer 
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